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Aldon S. Lang 


THE HANKAMER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


In the thirty-six-year history of the School of Business at Bay- 
lor University, 1959 has been its outstanding year of good fortune. 
In addition to having the strongest faculty, the achievement of a 
record number of student honors, and the best student response 
to the over-all program, the year closed with three outstanding 
triumphs—the $500,000 gift of Mr. Earl C. Hankamer and family 
announced in March, full membership in the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Business achieved on May 8, and 
the launching of the Master of Business Administration graduate 
program this fall. 

The following statement was made by President W. R. White 
at a luncheon for the School of Business faculty and alumni 
leaders : 

“On March 12, Earl Hankamer announced to the executive 
committee of the Baylor University Board of Trustees that he 
and Mrs. Hankamer would add $500,000 to the $350,000 on 
hand in cash and stocks for the School of Business in order to 
make possible the erection of an excellent building for its hous- 
ing.” 

“In appreciation of Earl Hankamer’s 34 years of diligent 
service as trustee; of his and Mrs. Hankamer’s generous gifts 
to the Armstrong Browning Library; of the fact that their chil- 
dren, Curtis, Raymond, and Rubalee graduated cum laude from 
Baylor; and of the fact that Curtis has been chairman of the 
building campaign committee, the executive committee voted 
unanimously to name the School of Business the Hankamer School 
of Business of Baylor University. 

“The Hankamers want this School of Business to be the best 
in the South. They are anxious for the construction to begin as 
soon as feasible. Mr. and Mrs. Hankamer gave the Treasure 
Room of the Armstrong Browning Library. They are honored 
graduates of Baylor and have generously supported their alma 
mater through the years.” 

The building is being planned by the architectural firm of 
Wirtz, Calhoun, Tongate and Jackson of Houston. The Hankamer 
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6 BAYLOR BUSINESS STUDIES 


School of Business Building will be constructed on South Fifth 
Street between Morrison Constitution Hall and Speight Street. 
It is hoped that construction can begin some time this fall. 


The building as presently planned will consist of three floors 
and a basement, will be fully air conditioned and modern in every 
respect. Space will be provided for laboratories, classrooms, of- 
fices, research bureau, etc. The size and style of the building 
will feature a modern touch that will still be in conformity 
with other campus structures. 


Full membership in the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business is the highest rating which can be given a 
school of business. Standards of membership include a high rat- 
ing on each of the following: 


1. Organization and status of the school. It must be an 
autonomous degree-granting unit and administer its own 
internal program. 


2. The teaching and administrative staff. The faculty and 
staff shall possess the qualifications, experience, profes- 
sional interests, and scholarly productivity essential for the 
successful conduct of a collegiate school of business. In 
judging the teaching staff, consideration is given to the 
percentage of teaching credit hours taught by those having 
the doctorate or other terminal degrees appropriate to their 
teaching field or fields, to research or professional experi- 
ence, and evidence of scholarly productivity. It is expected 
that at least 50 per cent of the teaching credit hours on 
either the Junior-Senior level or on an over-all basis will 
be taught by full-time faculty members having terminal de- 
grees. 


3. The curriculum. For the B.B.A. degree a minimum of 40 
per cent of the curriculum is presently required in the 
field of liberal arts, 50 per cent in business courses and the 
remainder divided between business and liberal arts. As 
the foundation for training in business administration, in- 
struction shall be offered in the fields of economics, account- 
ing, statistics, business law, finance, marketing, and manage- 
ment. In general, candidates for the undergraduate degree 
shall receive basic instruction in each of these fields. Op- 
portunities beyond the basic course shall be available in at 
least three of the above fields. However, a proliferation of 
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courses which might serve to diminish the effectiveness 
of the staff in meeting its obligations toward fundamental 
areas of training is not to be encouraged. 

4. The library. The association also requires that the busi- 
ness library be up to standard, which with present acces- 
sions numbering in excess of 10,000 books, journals and 
periodicals, and a spacious reading room with open shelves, 
Baylor easily meets. 

5. The school shall have suitable facilities for its faculty and 
students and adequate laboratory, library, and other facili- 
ties essential to the effective pursuit of its objectives. 
With the Hankamer gift which assures the building, this 
standard was adjudged already to have been met. 


To those who are entrusted with the opportunity and respon- 
sibility of administering the business school program at Baylor, 
and indeed to the school’s alumni and entire host of friends, these 
significant achievements are indeed heartening. It is now im- 
perative that the new and higher ground gained be re-surveyed 
and announced objectives be re-evaluated. Marching abreast the 
procession of the fully accredited and nationally recognized schools 
of business, Baylor may now seek even greater educational dis- 
tinction by embarking upon a sound yet imaginative program of 
educating youth for the increasingly complex business world of 
tomorrow. 


Imperatives in Business Education 


It was seventy-eight years ago at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, when the first university school of business, the Wharton 
School, was founded. The thirty-six-year history of the Baylor 
School of Business roughly coincides with the second half of this 
period. Collegiate education for business has (during these 
seventy-eight years) attained an important place in the scheme 
of higher education in this country. The experience and ma- 
turity gained over the years should enable the business educator at 
Baylor and elsewhere to proceed with both improved perspective 
and greater certainty. It does not mean that answers to all the 
problems of business education have been found; far from it. 
However, a consensus of opinion among leaders in business educa- 
tion would suggest proceeding along the following lines: 


1. Seek to maintain a faculty of highest possible qualifications. 
2. Explore continuously every possibility of securing higher 
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salaries for able faculty members. Greater financial in- 


‘centives are imperative if more able students are to be 


attracted into the teaching profession. 


. Emphasize the importance of at least two years of general 


liberal arts and science education as preparation for busi- 
ness. 


. With courses already being presented more and more in 


the liberal arts tradition, it is appropriate that the faculty 
concentrate on teaching in terms of fundamentals and in a 
broad context the comprehensive, underlying fields of 
knowledge that are basic to business practice. 


. Present a greater intellectual challenge to students by giving 


more practice in problem solving, more library assignments, 
more cases, written reports, and comprehensive tests. 


. Develop the basic business skills including skill in verbal 


and written communication, skill in rational decision mak- 
ing, and in human relations. 


. Raise the level of instruction by selecting students with the 


appropriate aptitude and interest for professional business 
studies and thus improving the intellectual climate. 


. As the available supply of highly qualified faculty personnel 


becomes increasingly scarce, as seems inevitable, make the 
able instructor more productive by providing him with all 
possible teaching aids for handling larger classes. Among 
these aids to instruction are the audio-visual aids, readers, 
and reduced teaching load. 
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Ross M. Trump* 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


I have been asked to speak today on changes in education for 
business, and I want to start by pointing out that changes in edu- 
cation for business are the result of changes in business. I should 
like to point briefly at a number of these changes which have been 
very basic. 

The first is the changing market for goods and services. Per- 
haps the greatest change in the market has been the change in our 
population. During the ’30s, which was a depression period, 
marriages were at a relatively low rate with the result that the 
birth rate was relatively low. Then with the beginning of the 
defense era, in 1939 and 1940, there was a substantial increase in 
the number of marriages and the rate increased still more as we 
entered World War II. At the same time the birth rate increased 
so that following World War II each year for several years set a 
new high in the number of new consumers arriving on the scene. 
The number of young people born in 1939 will be reaching age 
20 during the current year, and the age of 20 is much more signifi- 
cant than it used to be. I was reading only a few days ago a 
treatise on population, which pointed out that one girl out of each 
16 at age 16 is married. One out of six at age 17 is married, and 
at age 18 one girl out of 4 is married. So the age of 20 becomes 
a much more significant one than was true some years ago. It 
means that young people are either already married or plan to 
marry in the near future. 


The rate of family formation is therefore increasing very 
rapidly. We know that the number of young people reaching age 
20 will increase very sharply in each of the next ten to fifteen 
years. Now, if these young people continue to marry and to have 
families of their own as rapidly as their parents had families, we 
will see not just population growth but a virtual population ex- 
plosion. 

A second major change in the market has been the oft-noted 
move to the suburbs. In every large area of the country, there 

*Ross M. Trump, Dean, Washington University Graduate School of 
Business and President, American Association of Collegiate Schools of 


Business, delivered this address at the Third Annual School of Business 
Alumni Conference of Baylor University in Waco, Texas on March 20, 1959, 
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is growth in the population center, but this growth is usually only 
one third to one fourth as fast as the growth of the suburbs sur- 
rounding the population center. This move to the suburbs is ac- 
companied by an entirely different way of life, by an entirely dif- 
ferent pattern of purchasing, and it has had a profound impact 
upon markets and their location. 


A third major change has been the change in income distribu- 
tion. The last 20 or 25 years have seen a marked reduction in the 
proportion of families which might be referred to as the very 
rich, At the same time there has been a marked reduction in the 
number of families which might be referred to as the very poor, 
and a tremendous increase in the great middle class, along with a 
rapidly rising income for this middle class. This has made pos- 
sible mass production and mass sale of many articles which were 
formerly regarded only as luxuries. 


A fourth major change is that the international picture has 
changed. There was a time, not so many years ago, when the 
heart of the country was often referred to as the isolationist mid- 
dle west. Today there is probably no part of the United States 
which can be so referred to as an isolationist sector. Since the 
end of World War II, when this country assumed a role of leader- 
ship in world affairs, the effect and the ramifications of this 
leadership have touched all of us. There is hardly anywhere in 
the United States today which is not affected somewhat by the 
importation of goods from abroad, and there is no indication on 
the part of government policy-makers to restrict unduly the flow 
of goods from abroad for it is recognized quite widely that if we 
are to have friends we must trade to make those friends. It is 
also widely recognized that if we are to win the cold war with 
Russia, or at least to hold our own in this cold war, we must 
have as many friends for this country as we can get. 


Another major change is that the nature of the work force 
has changed, Within the last fifteen years, the productivity of 
our work force has increased by about 41%. Our work force 
itself has risen by only 3%. If we are to consider in this context 
only manual workers then there has been no increase at all, but 
an actual decline of 8%. Coincident with this change, and per- 
haps largely responsible for it, has been the widespread increase 
in the education most people have received. For the first time 
in history we have a work force more than half of which is com- 
posed of technical, professional, and managerial workers. By way 
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of contrast, a few years ago most were manual workers, and it 
was unusual to have a substantial number of employees who were 
high school graduates. Today this is the rule, and it is very com- 
mon to have a large number of employees who have had some 
college work. The better educated worker requires somewhat dif- 
ferent treatment from the personnel point of view than his less 
educated predecessor. He responds more readily to challenge. 
It is not as necessary to give him orders. 


Still another major change is that business itself is changing. 
It is bigger and therefore more complex. As a business grows 
larger and more complex it is harder for it to adjust to changes. 
It becomes more vulnerable to competition from smaller com- 
panies, which are more adroit in changing. This has led in part 
to the development of many, many new products. At our school 
we frequently have business speakers, one of whom recently was 
Mr. Thomas Oyler, Vice President of the Kroger Company. One 
of the remarks which he made in the course of his talk stayed 
with me. He said that the Kroger Company at its central buying 
office in Cincinnati has a rule that all salesmen who call must be 
seen; and each time a salesman offers a new product the buyer 
is required to make a record of this new product so that they have 
a very careful count. He asked the question as to how many new 
products we thought had been offered to this company, a food 
chain, during the last year. Of course, no one was able to esti- 
mate the number and [ think we were all quite surprised to find 
it was something over 6,500 new products. If we were to add 
to these new products offered for sale in a food chain, the new 
products from the hardware field, the electrical field, the automo- 
tive field, the industrial goods field, and others, and to try to arrive 
at a total of new products which were introduced during the last 
year, the results would be simply astounding, One of the ways 
hy which we raise our standard of living and at the same time 
provide employment opportunities for many, many people, is 
through the development of new products and through the de- 
velopment of new service enterprises. Here we have a paradox 
because as business grows larger and more complex, at the same 
time, there are more opportunities for the small business man in 
developing new products and also new services. 


Still another change in the total picture of business has been 
a change in environment. We have seen the movement from rural 
to urban life, from entrepreneur to the employee. We have seen 
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the mechanization of many household tasks in our homes, We 
have seen an increase in the mobility of the employee, It is a very 
simple matter for a person to work this year on the East Coast 
and work next year on the West Coast, 3,000 miles away, 

Still another major change has occurred in education, itself, 
Education used to be the passing on to a new generation of the 
accumulated knowledge and wisdom of the older generation, This 
is no longer satisfactory. There are many things which have 
occurred within the last fifteen or twenty years which have opened 
up entire new fields of knowledge and they are not just extensions 
of former knowledge, but are entirely new fields with respect to 
atomic matters and space travel, and it is only reasonable to 
assume that during a lifetime of anybody now on earth his life 
will be greatly affected by things which have not yet been dis- 
covered. Therefore, education must develop the ability to adjust, 
to think through a situation, then adapt, adopt, and arrive at a 
solution. We might say that one objective of education now be- 
comes adaptability to change. 

We might summarize the changes which are in store for 
schools of business by pointing out that we are finding an in- 
creasing need for social scientists whose major interest is in 
applications of their technique or their science to business prob- 
lems. This is particularly true in connection with sociologists 
from whom we need to know more about the action and inter- 
action of people in groups. It is true for psychologists, for we 
need to know a great deal more about the behavior of people and 
their motivation. This is true of the need for mathematicians 
because of the new developments in mathematics which mean that 
more decisions would be based upon mathematical probability and 
less on guess work and hunch. Certainly the changes which have 
occurred in the conditions under which we work, the nature of 
the material with which we work, and the nature of the people 
with whom we work, all require corresponding changes in schools 
of business which prepare young people for work in business. 

As more and more students enroll in schools of business it 
hecomes our responsibility to create an atmosphere for the stu- 
dent in which he will be taught to think and in which he will re- 
ceive a set of standards and values which can serve him through- 
out his lifetime. In short, we must give the student a truly liberal 
education for business. 
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THE ROLE OF THE BUSINESS SCHOOL 


This subject—The Role of the Business School—ought to be 
approached with considerable caution because there are some 
pretty controversial points in it. 

In some respects we can look upon the role of the business 
school in the same way we view the role of education in its broad- 
est sense. Someone has said that education is society’s means of 
enabling each generation to catch up with the world in the quick- 
est and most efficient manner. Then, when the new generation 
has caught up, we hope that it possesses the capacity and energy 
to add something to the progress of mankind. 

There is a great deal of truth to this view of education. It 
would be unfortunate, indeed, if each generation had to learn with- 
out the advantages of the accumulated knowledge of the ages, 
organized and presented in the most readily assimilated manner 
by men and women well versed in all the skills of educational 
method and educational psychology. 

Schools of business on the collegiate level are not very old. 
The University of Pennsylvania is generally given credit for 
establishing the first one of consequence. This was the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce in 1881, founded as an under- 
graduate school. 


It must have taken considerable courage and an undue amount 
of finesse to sell the idea of collegiate schools of business to edu- 
cators of that day, particularly to those of the liberal arts tradition 
who have always been, and still are, fearful of vocationalism in 
education. 


But the idea’s sponsors seemed to have pressed the argument 
that there was as much need for instructing young men for busi- 
ness competence as for legal or medical competence. In other 
words, the sale was made on the proposition that business was a 
profession, the successful pursuit of which required professional 
training. That seemed to be the organic role, as originally con- 
ceived. 


*Mr. Arthur A. Smith, Vice-President and Economist of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, delivered this address at the Third Annual School of 
Business Alumni Conference of Baylor University in Waco, Texas on 
March 20, 1959, 
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By a review of the history of American business, one will 
readily see that changes of considerable magnitude were beginning 
to take place about this time, and the idea of a school of business 
was not derived from pure a priori—armehair—reasoning, The 
need was not the figment of someone's imagination or fantasy. 
It was appearingtas a real and urgent need, Those who conceived 
the idea were men of vision, 

The age of big business, as it is sometimes called, had already 
gotten under way by the time the Wharton founders sold their 
idea, The corpdrate type of business with its tendency toward 
impersonalness—that artificial being which Chief Justice Marshall 
a half century earlier had said “existed only in contemplation of 
law’’—was just beginning to make its possibilities felt in its 
seemingly unlimited capacity for capital accumulation, opening 
up a complicated field to be known as corporate finance. This 
was near the time when American labor was perfecting a perma- 
nent organization known as the American Federation of Labor, 
which ultimately created problems of industrial relations and made 
significant the broad field of personnel management. 


The great American industrial revolution was well on its way 
when the first business school was organized. Standardization 
and production for mass market were soon to come. Certain in- 
ventions and discoveries were about to open boundless business 
opportunities, as well as to change American living. Oil had been 
found at Titusville only 22 years before the Wharton School was 
founded. On May 10, 1869, Leland Stanford drove the last spike 
(made of California gold) that was to effect the junction at 
Promontory Point, Utah, which would complete the first trans- 
continental railroad. In the decade of the 1880's we were to build 
almost 100,000 miles of railway network. The first telephone 
message was sent on March 10, 1867, by Alexander Graham Bell, 
only five years before the first school of business was established. 
Today, in a matter of minutes, a telephone conversation can be 
transmitted to all parts of the world. Thomas A. Edison gave to 
mankind the incandescent lamp on October 21, 1879. Electric 
power was still in its infancy. Today the vast power industry not 
only can claim an investment running into the billions, but also 
can claim to supply by far the greatest amount of the nation’s 
energy. 

In 1881 there were no automobiles, no movies, no radios, no 
televisions, no airplanes, no diesel engines, no atomic bombs. 
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Literally thousands of things now produced by American business 
and in common use by our people in every-day living were un- 
known and little dreamed of at that time, 

It was 22 years after the first school of business opened its 
doors before the Wright Brothers flew their plane off the sands 
of Nitty Hawk, December 7, 1903, Lindberg mace the first solo 
flight across the Atlantic in 1927, Now one can fly from one 
continent to another as a commercial passenger any day in the 
week, 

Around the turn of the century Henry Ford began an industry 
that was to put the American people on wheels and furnish jobs 
for millions of workers—not just in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, but in the quarries making cement to build roads, in the 
refineries to make gasoline, in the service stations and in the 
garages, and on and on almost to infinity. By the end of 1959 
there will be about 65 million motor vehicles in use in this country. 


More scientific and material progress has been made in the 
world in the past 75 years than in all previous history, and most 
of this progress originated in the United States. 


The complete story of scientific progress in the past three 
quarters of a century would take hours to tell—and it is not con- 
fined solely to the material. A baby born in the United States 
in 1881 had an average expectant life of about forty-two years. A 
baby born today in this county has a sixty-seven year expectancy. 
nually. Today one rarely hears of death from small-pox or yellow 
fever, and similar diseases took thousands upon thousands an- 
nually. Today one rarely hears of death from small-box or yellow 
fever, and the tuberculosis rate has been reduced to at least one- 
fifth of what it was in 1876. Thus, all the progress has not been 
purely in the realm of the economic. I cite briefly this broad ac- 
count of scientific and material advancement to make the point 
that the time was ripe for the type of education that schools of 
business were to provide and do provide. 


As we look forward from the present and contemplate busi- 
ness of the future, we see unfolding before our very eyes limitless 
prospects from atomic energy, electronics, and petro-chemicals. 

Since their beginning in 1881, schools of business on our col- 
lege and university campuses have grown to number perhaps 175, 
or more; and today they enroll almost one-quarter of a million 
students. 
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It is foolish for anyone to put these 175 schools on the same 
academic level. One can no more do that fairly and truthfully 
than one can place all liberal arts colleges on the same level. In 
fact, schools vary greatly in their major aims and objectives, and 
they certainly vary as much in the quality of studies that they 
offer, but so do liberal arts colleges. 

Efforts toward some semblance of standardization have been 
made by the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness, but at the present time less than half have qualified for 
membership. 

One of the most troublesome questions plaguing schools of 
business is the question of what their true function or role should 
be. In trying to find a workable answer to this problem they have 
wandered off in different directions. Sometimes they have liter- 
ally been forced in certain directions by educators of other schools 
who are motivated in many instances by academic jealousy and 
envy. 

If schools of business pay too much attention to the criticisms 
hurled by other educators, especially liberal arts people, they can 
be misled into an impractical instructional program which will 
not meet the needs of business. 


Most of the indictment from this source is directed at the 
subject matter of business schools and occasionally by implication 
at instruction. lor example, it has been and continues to be 
charged that business schools “have no philosophic focus or solid 
intellectual contents.” Sometimes the indictment holds that busi- 
ness schools “teach certain techniques but impart no wisdom and 
provide no real insight into society and its economic problems,” 
Occasionally the liberal critic contends that business schools claim 
to provide skills needed for business management, but such claims 
are misleading—"they teach vocations but they fail to teach ab- 
stractions that are even more vital to management.” 


One reply to such assaults is that if schools of business are to 
be turned into liberal arts colleges, they will cease to be schools of 
business, It is not the role of the schools of business merely to 
emphasize education for education’s sake. They have never 
claimed culture as their primary function. Their purpose is to 
train young men and young women not only to comprehend our 
American business system, but to assume an adult role in its func- 
tioning. One can build a pretty good argument to show that 
knowledge of what happens to a bank check a person mails from 
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Waco to a firm in New York is as cultural as knowing that Hanni- 
bal crossed the Alps on an elephant—and it is probably more 
useful. If it is any consolation to business school people, let me 
say that there is scarcely anything said by liberals that has not 
been said about other professional schools. 


Now, turn for a minute to another group of critics whose 
charges should be taken more seriously, for they themselves are 
a part of the business school family. They are not heretics but 
are leaders of business schools who sincerely find faults and just 
as sincerely point them out. For example, these leaders are be- 
coming increasingly alarmed about “the prevalence of inferior in- 
struction in the business school field.” When one presses them 
for an explanation of why this is true, they point to a vicious circle 
whose root-cause lies in competition from the business world 
itself for the best and most competent people. Deans can not 
offer salaries equal to those offered by business. They are left 
with something less than the best from which to recruit their 
teachers. 


You might say: “Is not this true everywhere in education?” 
Many think it is, but the type of person who is business-minded 
is the very person who is often more conscious of salary. And 
there are usually many offers for his talents. It would be great 
if we could pay him enough to keep him in teaching, because he 
thinks the way businessmen think and is sympathetic with the 
problems of business, Occasionally we find a fellow who has just 
enough of the missionary spirit and love of teaching to stay in the 
classroom, On the whole, however, those with something of this 
missionary spirit ordinarily don’t enter our business schools, They 
lean toward liberal arts, religion, and scientific research, Some 
who get into business schools occasionally become critical of busi- 
ness and may do more harm than good, 


I do not know the answer to this problem beyond the efforts 
already being put forth, In the more reputable schools, especially 
those located in large cities where there is a great deal of business 
activity, teachers of business subjects are permitted and often 
encouraged to accept a limited amount of research or consultation 
for business firms on a fee basis. But unless the teacher is suf- 
ficiently qualified and able to make some contribution, business 
does not want him. That is what is vicious about it. When the 
highly qualified person is found, the business firm eventually de- 
sires his services on a full-time basis. 
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I think it would be well if deans of our business schools 
sought counsel and help of businessmen on this problem, because 
American business is depending to a great extent upon business 
schools not only for technicians but also for leaders. 

Let’s turn to another criticism that comes from within the 
family. Business school leaders are becom:ng increasingly alarmed 
about too much specilization in undergraduate business instruc- 
tion before students know what they want to do, This is a more 
difficult problem than it appears on the surface. Some of the 
trouble lies in the caliber of training the student has had before 
he enters college. Too often we assume that youngster has had 
a good, solid elementary and secondary school foundation—that 
he is the product of a high school with a vocational guidance pro- 
gram under which he has been carefully counselled, That assump- 
tion is rarely true, 

In many cases when the student is ready for college, he ought 
to have some faint notion about the general field he wants to 
enter, If circumstances make it impossible for him to prolong 
his education, then he must take a chance in some direction because 
if he does not accept a certain amount of specialization, he may 
get out of school without anything to sell, Most businesses, 
whether they confess it or not, are interested in what a person 
can do, And while there is a lot of lip service about wanting a 
young man with a broad and liberal knowledge, “one whom we 
can expect to go to the top,” most businesses would like for him 
to go to work at once if they have an opening. 

Now I would like to mention one more criticism from with'n 
the family. This is my own. I consider myself still as a member 
of the family. I have witnessed in some schools of business the 
tendency to be weak in course content. We seem to assume that 
the student does not already know that shoes are in part made 
of leather, that leather comes from hides, hides come from cattle, 
and cattle are raised on farms and ranches. If we are getting that 
caliber of students, we should consider raising our admission 
standards. 

Some of the difficulty is traceable to textbooks and other ma- 
terials which are written with lack of content. I am convinced 
that some schools of business could give students a far stronger 
program than they do. 

In closing, let me leave with you the following thoughts: 

(1) Schools of business have been in existence long enough 
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to have reached both status and maturity. They should not ignore 
the criticisms hurled at them, even though many such criticisms 
are only generalizations. In them are elements of truth. One 
should not be thin-skinned. Your record has been good. There is 
room for improvement in your program just as there is in all of 
our educational programs. 


(2) Your primary obligation—your chief role, as I see it, is the 
same as that conceived by the founders of the first school of busi- 
ness, namely, to develop young men and young women of com- 
petency in business. But just because we might agree that the 
role is the same, it does not follow that everything else is the 
same. The very profession for which we seek to develop com- 
petency has changed greatly. The environment—political, social, 
economic—in which business functions has changed. These 
changes have been remarkable. Much of the change can be traced 
to scientific development—the work of the scientist and the engin- 
eer, 


Let me mention something that has happened which holds 
many implications for education, In 1850, only 5 per cent of 
all energy in this country was generated by mineral fuel and water 
power. Today, 95 per cent is, and the use of human and animal 
muscle as a source of physical energy has declined from 95 per 
cent to 4 per cent. Never before was brainpower so important as 
it is now. About the only value we are going to get out of our 
human resources, if this keeps on, is what we can get out of their 
brains. With the rapid strides being made by electronics and 
other sources of automation even these brains are not going to 
be used in the same way. 


(3) I think we are going to see an increasingly strong move- 
ment to extend or to prolong education in order to delay the 
entrance of people into the labor market where there is either no 
place for them or where conditions are so complex that the kind 
of education that is now given does not adequately prepare them. 

(4) I believe also that we shall see the day when schools of 
business will be called upon to divide their program into two 
major parts. One part will be designed to serve a kind of mass 
market—thousands upon thousands of people who will have to be 
prepared for rather technical positions, highly specialized. The 
other part will be to train those who have the ability and talents 
to become leaders in the business world. 


The first part comes from the fragmentation of individual 
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tasks in business. We are not going to stop the trend. It will 
continue to increase the demand of the business world for people 
who can fit into that fragmentation. It may be that the supply 
will not be furnished by schools of business on the college level 
at all, but the demand will be great and will have to be met some- 
how. 

The second part abhors a high degree of specialization. It 
requires a man whose knowledge, interests, and experience are 
broad rather than limited, and one who does not have that nar- 
rowness which will create a road-block ahead. He is the leader 
of industry who can communicate thoughts and ideas to people 
to that they will understand and be persuaded. He is the leader 
who understands that vast area called human relations. He is a 
fellow who can think logically and can arrive at sound judgments 
with respect to ever-occurring new situations. He possesses a 
high degree of economic literacy, “knows the basic principles upon 
which our great economic machine is built,” and has “the economic 
attitudes that are essential to running it successfully.” He is a 
true business leader who, when some cloud appears in the eco- 
nomic heavens, will not abdicate his responsibility and leave the 
job to politicians. 

Somewhere in our educational program allowances should be 
made for the training of this group before it is too late and there 
is nothing left of free enterprise. 
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